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bodily health, differing in different individuals and changing in the same 
individual in accordance with definite laws. It is determined by a chain of 
causality of which the will is a part, and it is therefore not fatally determined. 
The character of an individual is not the sum total of his qualities, but the 
characteristic unity of these qualities — a unity dependent upon memory and 
reason. By education is meant not the whole of experience influencing char- 
acter, but a systematic series of influences planned for a definite end. It 
must be both formal and material in that it must develop the particular 
powers inherent in the individual and at the same time harmonize these into 
a unity of character. If character were fatally determined, that is, if it were 
not modifiable at all, its education would be impossible. If it were indefinitely 
modifiable, its education would be dangerous. That it can be changed to a 
limited extent by such influences as climate and occupation, is shown by the 
fact that we have typical national and professional characteristics. Since 
character can be modified only to a limited degree, it follows that its education 
must not do violence to nature, but must have regard at once for society and 
for the individual. The education of character is to be distinguished from 
that of the mind and the body. 

The book cannot be called original, since the facts cited are matters of 
common knowledge and the deductions from them are not new. Moreover, 
it cannot be called practical, since only the most general concepts are dealt 
with and no suggestions are given as to means or method. The author himself 
gives as his purpose to systematize current concepts of character and to set 
forth his own ideal. He has succeeded in carrying out this purpose in a 
logical way. Perhaps the greatest value of the book lies in its insistence upon 
the importance of moral education, and its sharp separation of this from the 
education of mind and body. Helen M. Clarke. 

The Philosophy of Music: A Comparative Investigation into the Principles of 
Musical ^Esthetics. By Halbert Hains Britan. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 191 1. — pp. xiv, 252. 

The author of this work tells us that "while the bibliography of music is 
voluminous, attempts at a scientific, psychological analysis of music, and at 
a systematic discussion of the principles of musical aesthetics are surprisingly 
few. . . . Under the circumstances it seemed best to the author therefore 
to start boldly out, trusting to his psychological knowledge for chart and com- 
pass, and to his philosophical training to lead him through the subtleties and 
half-mystical generalities which for so long have beclouded this particular 
field of art" (p. vii). He then analyzes the various problems coming under 
the philosophy of music into four: the psychological analysis of music, the 
results of this analysis as applied to musical criticism, the relations of music to 
other fields of human thought, as morality, religion, and education, and the 
question of the content of music; and after a preliminary survey of the subject 
of musical form, he proceeds to the psychological discussion of the musical 
experience. 
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This he divides into the traditional elements of rhythm, melody, and har- 
mony, and after an analysis of each of these adds a chapter on musical expression 
to this division of the subject. Throughout all this he seems to want to show 
primarily that the musical experience is not merely emotional but includes 
also important "intellectual" elements; owing to the essential correctness of 
his main contention, at least in so far as is necessary for the applications which 
he wishes to make, it seems a pity that he is not slightly more definite and 
precise in his use of such terms as 'intellectual,' 'psychical,' terms which 
have, for technical psychology, either no meaning through their vagueness or 
a very technical and hence very precise meaning. 

Keeping these two elements in mind he shows, in Part III, that the question 
of the form versus the content of music is a false division, as all music must 
have both elements to a certain varying degree; that the art of musical criticism 
can and should be based on the definite principles of criticism derived from the 
nature of music as a psychological experience and as a form of aesthetic activity, 
thus subordinating the instinctive response to rhythm to the more intellectual 
activity proper to the higher elements of music, melody and harmony; and 
that music is well adapted to fill a large place in modern life through its great 
value (1) as a form of recreation, something especially necessary in this period 
of great complexity of life, (2) as a form of mental training capable of resulting 
in a type of mind possessed of the ability to make peculiarly delicate discrimi- 
nations, (3) as a means of developing the finer types of emotional feeling and 
hence to lead to moral effects; for these reasons then, the author holds that 
music should be made an essential part of the plan of our education and that 
this musical education should be primarily not technical, but adapted to 
develop a fine appreciation of the better class of music in so far as this is 
possible. This last part of the work is so essentially sane and valuable that 
we cannot but feel regret that it is hardly more than a mere outline. 

F. R. Prout. 
Cornell University. 
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